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JANUARY. 


This picture, as you see, represents a winter scene. 
The ground and the house are covered with snow, 
and there is a man cutting out large pieces of ice to 
be packed in an ice house, or perhaps sent to the East 
Indies. This picture is taken from “ ‘The Book of 
the Months,” a book for children, containing a picture 


month in the year. We are introduced to the famlly 
of a Mr. Milton, consisting of several sons and 
daughters, whose conversation and the little incidents 
occurring in the family, furnish the illustrations for 
the different months. We propose to present these 
pictures in succession to our young readers, annexing 
extracts {rom the book, or talks of our own, as we 
may find convenient. 

What are the pleasures of January? Suppose we 
address the question to the group of boys and girls 
yonder. 

“ Coasting and skating,” is the first answer. P 

* Yes, and snow-balling,” adds Harry, with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye, as if he longed to be re- 
enacting some past scenes, 

“ And making snow-houses and snow-men,” sub- 
joined William; don’t you remember, Harry, that 
capital snow-man we made last winter, and that last- 
ed so long?” , 

“ Yes, indeed, and »— 

“Capital! interrupted Mary; ‘ why his nose was 
bigger than all the rest of his face, and his chin went 
off to one side as if it was going to run away.” 

“Now Mary! that’s too bad! when you know 
mother admired it so.” 

“Oh so did I, especially the nose’’—but seeing a 
cloud on William’s brow, Mary desists, and adds, 
“Tt was really a very respectable man, much better 
than I could make, I dare say.” 

“Yes, that it was,” says Harry, “it is harder than 
you think for. 1 wish you would try yourself next 
winter,” 

“Qh yes, so do, sister Mary,” says William; “it 
will be so funny to see a girl making a snow-man.” 

“Well, perhaps I will try—if you will lend me 
your mittens.” 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“T wonder what we shall have for New Year’s 
presents next January,” says little Fanny—‘ I know 
What I should like.” 

* Well, what is it?” 


Fanny blushes and smiles, and seems not to be will- 


ing to tell. 


“Come and whisper it in my ear,” says sister 


ary. 


And Fanny whispers, and Mary smiles and says, 


“That is a very good wish.” 


“IT declare,” exclaims Harry, ‘* we had a capital 
time last New Year’s Day. Do you remember Bill, 
the fun we had guessing from whom our presents 


{think we could, Mary.” 
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** Yes, I could not guess for ever so long, who gave 
me my little printing-press, because I thought sister 
Mary was not rich enough to buy such a thing; so | 
guessed father, and mother, and uncle Charles, and 
uncle John, and then could not tell who to guess.” 

* Well, I guessed all my preseats right, and they 
were real nice ones too. But Lwish we could buy 
something for father and mother next year—don’t you 


‘Yes, if you have a mind to save part of your 
spending money, I dare say we can think of some- 
thing they would like.” 

‘¢ Oh, that’s a capital idea,” says Hatry; ‘I'll save 
mine, I know, for I never gave any thing to father or 
mother in my life.” 

‘“ Let’s see, how long is it before January, a little 
more than two months; well, we shall have time 
enough to think; but be sure not to let them know 
before hand; Fanny, be careful not to tell.” 

‘*T shall not tell,” says little Fanny, ‘I never do.” 
‘No, Pll answer for her,’ says Mary, “and now 
boys scamper; itis time for her to take her music- 
lesson.” 








NARRATIVE. 








From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
A SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 
BY A LADY. 


There are two distinct worlds—the natural and 
the artificial. Mary Fay knew but one. That 
was a world of brick and mortar, painting and 
gilding, silk and lace, fashion and conventional- 
ism—in short, the city was the world toher. Be- 
yond it, until her eighteenth summer, she had 
scarcely breathed the free blessed air; beyond it, 
her views and wishes had never wandered. There, 
she waa receiving a ‘‘ finished education,” that 
she might enter society in all its accomplishments. 
Mary Fay never dreamed that there was a world 
of souls; for she studied and sang, and danced 
and dressed, with and for ‘‘the world without 
souls.” The artificial and superficial education 
she was receiving, awakened not the nobler facul- 
ties of the human mind, stirred not the deep sen- 
sibilities of the heart. It taught her the external 
graces of life, under the name of politeness—a po- 
liteness, too often, like the silvery veil of the Pro- 
phet of Khorassan, hiding all that is repulsive, but 
changing not the selfish, sinning heart, that throbs 
beneath the softened exterior. 

Seventeen years had been allotted to Mary Fay 
for preparation for the world in which she was to 
shine. Her probation was finished, and the im- 
portant circumstance was announced by the dis- 
tribution of cards for a brilliant party. Many a 
youthful heart beat high with hope and expecta- 
tion that day, until the last ringing of the door 
bell at night, and then fluttered upon a restless 
pillow, more ‘‘ in sorrow ” than in ‘‘ anger;” for 
though invitations were numerous, they must be 
select—the party must include only ‘‘ la fleur des 
pois ”’ of the world. 

The newspapers that meddle with such minor 
matters, described in glowing colors the splendid 
affair, and the world—the fastidious world—pro- 
nounced it ‘‘ perfect.” 

This party, given early in the season, was fol- 
lowed by a winter of uncommon gaiety, and no 
one rivalled the beautiful Mary Fay in zealous 
devotion at the altar of fashion. She was pro- 


It was early in June. Mary had left the city to 
spend a whole month with a country aunt; and 
worse still, that aunt was the wife of a country 
clergyman. A few lights only twinkled from the 
scattered houses, as late one Saturday evening 
the carriage drove through the long street of the 
village of L . 

**Oh, my dear Mrs. W.” snid Mary, to the 
lady under whose care she had travelled thus far, 
**how lonely and hideous this village looks—I 
shall be completely out of the world, and die of 
ennui.” 

‘* I wish, indeed,” replied Mrs. W. ‘* that you 
were to make the northern tour with us; but your 
father thinks this quiet rustication will more effec- 
tually restore the roses of your cheeks. Au revoir 
—we meet at Saratoga.” 

Mary alighted at the parsonage, and bade fare- 
well to her gay friends as sadly as though they 
were the only human beings she would see for the 
four long weeks. 

The family at the parsonage consisted of the 
venerable Mr. Leete and his wife, with two faith- 
ful domestics. Mary retired early, and sleep soon 
restored her for a brief space to the dazzling world 
she had so lately left. 

The voice of prayer, excepting at church, Mary 
Fay had never heard since her grandmother 
taught her the Lord’s prayer in the nursery. At 
the family altar she now knelt for the first time in 
her life, and although the fervent petitions of the 
good man went forth from unfeigned lips, the 
heart of Mary joined not in them. 

After breakfast, two long hours must elapse be- 
fore it was time for preparing to go to church, and 
Mary retired disconsolate to her solitary little 
chamber. 

L—— is a quiet, beautiful New England village. 
Its broad street was at that season covered with 
grass scarcely crushed by carriages, excepting 
where a narrow road wound along beneath lofty 
elms, whose branches nearly swept the ground. 

Mary sat down at an open window, and hummed 
snatches of an opera air? ‘‘ for want of thought.” 

The air came bland and laden with perfume 
from the green meadows and distant hills. Blue 
mountains bounded the far horizon, marking it 
with a soft and graceful outline. The mists of 
the Connecticut were gliding up like water spirits, 
leaving the clear river to mirror the blue sky and 
the honey flowers and trees that looked into its 
smooth waters. The village day in profound si- 
lence; not a foot-fall broke upon the ear. The 
birds alone sang, and twittered among the waving 
branches. 

Mary was attracted from the train of reminis- 
cences that had been careering through her thind 
by the cheerful song of a robin, which rocked to 
and fro on the topmost branch of a tall tree. She 
ceased her mechanical hum, and listened awhile 
to the bird’s novel music. Accustomed only to 
the spare patch of the sky seen over the narrow 
streets of a city, the broad expanse of the heavens 
suddenly burst upon her, and she looked forth 
upon the landscape and its glorious canopy untila 
holy awe stole over her mind. For the first time 
in her life, Mary felt the presence of the all per- 
vading Spirit of the universe, and from the inner- 
most depths of her soul exclaimed—‘‘ God made 
this beautiful world.” What a new world was it 
to Mary Fay! The artificial training to which she 
had been subjected had suppressed imagination 
and sentiment—suppressed but not destroyed the 
deep love of the beautiful and true, buried long 
beneath heaps of rubbish. The chords had rot 
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human soul as it came from the hands of its 
Maker. 
‘* Spirit, away, 
Into thyself, to thine own hidden shrine; w 
What there dost worship? what deem'st thou divine.” 


Mary Fay looked out upon the glorious new 
world, and then held solemn communion with her- 
self, until the ‘‘church bell” startled her from 
those deep musings. 

In the labor of the toilet Mary had always been 
assisted by her maid, and often, too, by her moth- 
er. On Sunday mornings, especially, Mrs. Fay 
had given her advice and approbation. 

The rich dresses with which Mary had expect- 
ed to dazzle the eyes of a country congregation, 
were taken from the travelling box and spread 
upon the bed; but having no one to consult, some 
time was spent in making a choice. As she ar- 
rayed herself before the small mirror, the counte- 
nance there reflected looked out reproachfully 
upon her. It was a novel expression and Mary 
examined it earnestly; still it looked reproachfully 
and mournfully into her large hazel eye. She 
smiled—it smiled a mocking, derisive smile. But 
the second bell sounded, and Mary hurried on her 
white hat, with its delicate roses, and cast a pass- 
ing glance at that beautiful face which had never 
reproached her till now. Did it blush at its own 
loveliness, or for the folly of her who had so often 
arrayed herself for the temple of God’s pure wor- 
ship to excite the admiration of man? 

When Mary descended to the parlor, her good 
aunt alone was waiting for her. Mr. Leete, she 
said, had gone to preach in a neighboring village. 

The congregation had assembled, and the bell 
was sounding its last lingering note before Mrs. 
Leete and Mary reached the church. As they 
walked up the aisle, a rich deep toned voice gave 
utterance to the words—‘' The Lord is in his Holy 
Temple; let all the earth keep silence before 
him.” 

The church edifice, though simple was not des- 
titute of architectural beauty. It was in the long 
pointed windows of the Gothic style, unbroken by 
side galleries, and through them came not ‘‘ a dim 
religious light,” but a light softened and chequer- 
ed by the dense foliage of the trees in which it 
was embowered. 

Mary Fay had expected to produce a great sen- 
sation when she displayed her fashionable para- 
phernalia at a country church; but every eye was 
fixed upon the minister or the prayer book. 

The melodious voice of the reader had uncom- 
mon pathos in its natural tones. He was devout 
and simple, sincere and fervent. ‘The liturgy, the 
solemn, beautiful liturgy of the Episcopal Church, 
Mary Fay had heard from her infancy with her 
“* outward ears,” and her lips had responded—but 
the heart had hitherto given no response; now the 
penitential breathings of the liturgy went to her 
soul, and though her lips moved not, it might have 
been whispered to the angels who rejoice over 
man’s salvetion—‘‘ Behold she prayeth.”’ 

By one of those remarkable coincidences (or 
Providences, we might devoutly term them) which 
sometimes occur, the text for the morning’s ser- 
mon was, ‘‘ Surely the Lord is in this place, and 
I knew it not.” As the minister repeated it with 
startling emphasis, his eyes met the tearful ones of 
Mary fixed upon him. Did his thoughts wander 
from his holy subject? A single second only, for 
he was a true and faithful messenger, and then he 
spoke with appealing earnestness of a present 
God, until His glory filled the temple of every be- 
lieving heart. 

‘** The last deep prayer wassaid.”” Mary arose 
from the posture of devotion, humbled in heart, 
and walked forth with the chains loosened that had 
bound her to the artificial world. How glorious 
was the sunset of that holy day! As Mary watch- 
ed the crimson clouds until they deepened to a 
purple edged with gold, and then ‘‘ wave after 
wave grew pale and gray,” they were to her 
** like opening vistas into heaven.”” To commune 
with her own heart, and listen to its deep myste- 
vious breathings at twilight’s contemplative hour, 








was a melancholy yet soothing close of this sa- 
cred day. 

Mrs. Leete was a woman of great excellence of 
character, with the becoming grace of humility in 
constant exercise; moreover, she had so long lis- 
tened with reverence to her husband, that she was 
habitually a silent woman. Although she had re- 
ceived Mary with affectionate kindness, and when 
she did speak, it was in a sweet and gentle man- 
ner, she had made no effort to become acquainted 
during the day. 

Mary was aroused from her reverie by the sound 
of the deep manly voice, to which she had so ear- 
nestly listened daring the morning service. Pre- 
sently her aunt came and begged the pleasure of 
her company in the parlor. On entering, Mrs. 
Leete said—‘‘ Henry, my son, this is your cousin 
Mary.” The young minister bowed distantly, but 
respectfully, to his full dressed fashionable cousin, 
and an awkward ‘pause followed, for Mary was 
surprised and embarrassed; so little intercourse 
habing been maintained between the country and 
city sisters, hat Mary had never before heard that 
she had a cousin Henry. 

‘* You did not know, then,” said Mrs. Leete, 
observing aer surprise, ‘‘that the minister to 
whom you listened with such respectful attention 
this morning, was our own Henry, our only child.” 

** How should my cousin recognise me, dear 
mother, when we have never met before?” quick- 
ly and kindly replied Henry Leete, and then has- 
tened to.explain to Mary, that his father had gone 
to preach for him, and he had been performing 
the same duty, by preaching in the village of L. 
and a neighboring parish over both of which his 
father had the pastoral care. 

Mary had been so entirely occupied with the 
new and solemn thoughts that had that day visited 
her mind, that she had taken no note of the ap- 
pearance of the minister, and his voice alone de- 
monstrated that he was the same who had officia- 
ted in the desk and pulpit. 

Henry Leete was ‘‘ an honest man,” in a high- 
er sense than was ever dreamed of in Pope’s phi- 
losophy; he was an honest gentleman—an honest 
Christian. Educated by his father till he went to 
the university, he had never mingled with rough 
and unprincipled youth; and inheriting too the 
gentle character of his mother, his manners were 
peculiarly soft and amiable; so much so that his 
classmates called him a ‘‘ sweet girl,” and ‘Lilly 
Leete.”’ Soon, however, they discovered that be- 
neath this bland and mild exterior, there was 
power of mind that would command respect—pow- 
er that would mount farther than the many would 
follow—so far indeed that he held the highest 
rank, and was graduated with the first honors of 
the university. His deeply fixed religious princi- 
ples gave tone and harmony to his character, and 
his noble ingenuousness won the love of all who 
had sympathy with excellence. 

The imaginative mind of Henry Leete had al- 
most deified woman—pure, simple, high souled 
woman. His standard of female character was 

‘* A perfect woman, nobly planned 

To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright, 

With something of an angel light.” 
Of the dolls dressed up for society, im manners as 
fantastic as their-paraphernalia, he knew nothing. 
He had heard of Mary as one of these automata, 
who was exhibited during the past winter with 
great eclat, and felt no desire to meet her either 
in his world or that of which she was a denizen. 
Her evident embarrassment, and the modest blush 
that suffused her face, dissipated at once his preju- 
dices, and convinced him that she did not wear 
the impenetrable mask of society. 

‘* We have a beautiful view of the rising moon 
from the piazza,” said Henry Leete; ‘‘ Come, 
mother, will you and Miss Fay greet her pale 
ladyship as she looks over the eastern hills!”? So 
saying, he offered an arm to each, and they were 
just in time to see her broad disk displayed on 
the horizon. This was a novel exhibition for Ma- 
ry Fay, who had seen the moon, not ‘‘ above the 


tops of the snow shining mountains,” but look; 
down into the narrow streets of a crowded cit 
Softened and saddened as she had been by the 
thoughtfulness of the day, this lovely eveni 
tranquillized her feelings, and to the young Minis. 
ter she listened with intense interest, as he dwelt 
with eloquent admiration upon the ‘“ heaveng 
which declare the glory of God, and the firm 
ment which showeth his handiwork.” a 

How different to Mary were the morning and 
evening sacrifices at the family altar? In the 
morning, no incense arose from her heart; in the 
evening, the sweet incense of praise and thanks. 
giving ascended to the throne of her Heaven] 
Father. / 

** Is it possible that I have passed but a Single 
day in this place?” was the natural reflection of 
Mary, as she sat in her chamber that night, med. 
tating upon the events which had tranepired, 4 
revelation of it and its Creator had dawned upon 
her mind. The deep and hitherto unknown enews 
gies of her soul were awakened. 

**O, comes there not to him who clings, 

Like a strong bird with fettered wings, 
To the low joys of earth, 

A voice from mountain, sea and sky, 

Bidding him seek his home on high, 
And prove his nobler birth? 

It was well for Mary Fay that she did notre. 
turn immediately into the whirl of that world which 
might again draw her into its vortex. A month 
spent in the society of her revered uncle and 
aunt, and an occasional visit from cousin Henry 
who found some special reason (a book or bouquet 
perhaps) for riding over to L. strengthened the 
sentiments and confirmed the resolutions of that 
memorable Sunday. 

And Henry Leete, was he a bachelor? Ask 
the readers of sixteen and six and twenty. He 
was a bachelor, but bears the blushing honors of 
a Benedict—and Mary Fay as every reader has 
anticipated, is Mary Leete. L. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
MENAW’S MOTHER, 
[Continued from page 75.} 

In. my former piece, I did not mention one thing 
which I think will please you as much as all the 
rest about Menah, the once slave girl. 1 had not 
then learned it. 

When Menah was asked if she would go to 
America to take care of the sick woman and her 
children on the voyage, she said she must first 
ask her mother and her husband. So she hurried 
away from the sick room to the dwelling of her 
blind and infirm mother. She asked her, ‘‘ moth- 
er, shall I go with the missionary?” ‘‘I don't 
know, my child, you ‘must go and pray to God, 
and if he says you may go, your old mother shall 
not be the one to say, No.” 

Menah went and prayed—she came back, and 
was asked, ‘‘ what says the Lord?” She told her 
mother that her feelings had not altered; she stil 
wished to go, because she thought that she could 
not meet Mrs. C. at the bar of God, and _ say that 
she had done all she could to preserve her life for 
the poor heathen, if she staid at home and let het 
go on her voyage without any nurse. ‘‘ Well,” 
said her mother, ‘if you feel so, you must g0, 
and the Lord will take care of me.” 

She went, leaving her church and religious 
service in her own language, one of her greatest 
trials, and for nearly a year heard no sermon be 
cause she could not understand it. However she 
had her Dutch Bible which she read with gre@ 
care, and daily prayed to God. 

Children, if when you are old enough, and well 
qualified, any of you should ask your parents, 


doing good to the heathen?” they will tell you 
the first of all I hope, go and lay the matter be- 
fore God, and if it is his will, we cannot say nay. 

Menah had a missionary spirit; she desire 





herself to do good to Christ’s servants; and Christ 
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hat what we do for his people with right mo- 
Menah was much happier 
after all, than she would have been to stay at 
For she thought of the day of judgment-— 
k a course which her conscience approved, 
) which her pious friends approved, which God ap- 
roved, and she was happy. Do this, children, 

' and you shall have the same reward. 





we do to him. the neighborhood where Anna lived. On inquir- 





eloped with and married a stage driver, and he 











MORALITY. 
OF THE PAINS OF MEMORY. 

My mother had been ill a long time, and I had 
become so much accustomed to her pale face and 
weak voice, that I was not frightened at them, as 
At first, it is true, I had 
sobbed violently—for they told me she would die, 
put when, day after day, [ returned from school, 
and found her the same, I began to believe she 
would always be spared to me. 

One day, when I had lost my place in the class, 
and done my work wrong-side-outward, I came 
home discouraged and fretful. 
mother’s chamber. 


children usually are. 


I went into my 
She was paler than usual,— 
+ but she met me with the same affectionate smile 
that always welcomed my return! 
> look back, through the lapse of thirteen years, I 
' think my heart must have been stone, not to have 
| been melted by it. 
| She requested me to go down stairs, and bring 
_ hera glass of water; I pettishly asked why she 
' did not call the domestic to do it. 
' mild reproach, which [ shall never forget, if I live 
' tobe a hundred years old, she said, ‘‘ And will 
' not my daughter bring a glass of water for her 
poor sick mother?” 
' [went and brought her the water; but T did not 
. Instead of smiling, and kissing her, 
» asl used to do, I set the glass down very quick, 
> and left the room. 
' After playing a short time, I went to bed with- 
| outbidding my mother ‘‘ good night;”—but when 
' alone in my room, in darkness and silence, I re- 
+ membered how pale she looked, and how her voice 
' trembled when she said; 
' ter bring a glass of water for her poor sick moth- 
| er?” I could not sleep; and I stole into her 
_ chamber to ask forgiveness. 
into an uneasy slumber; and they told me J must 
I did not tell any one what 
, troubled me; but stole back to my bed, resolving 
_ torise early in the mornin 
_ tyI was for my conduct. 
_ Thesun was shining brightly when I awoke, 
_ and hurrying on my clothes, I hastened to my 
_ mother’s room. 
She was dead! 


Alas! when I 


With a look of 


** Will not my daugh- 


She had just sunk 
_ not waken her. 


g and tell her how sor- 


; She never spoke to me more— 
| ‘ever smiled upon me again;—and when I touch- 

ed the hand that used to rest upon my head in 

blessing, it was so cold it made me start. 
_ eddown by her side, and sobbed in the bitterness 
I thought then I wished I could die, 
_ and be buried with her; and, old as I now am, | 

would give worlds, were they mine to give, could 

my mother but have lived to tell me she forgave 
| my childish ingratitude. But I cannot call her 
| back; and when I stand by her grave, and when- 
ever [ think of her manifold kindness, the memo- 
» 'yof that reproachful look she gave me, will 
| “bite like a serpent, and sting like an adder.” 








I once asked Anna G 





, a sweet young lady 
seventeen, to sign the pledge of total abstinence. 
: Thad no idea that she was in any danger of be- 
» Coming a disgusting drunkard, but I thought she 
) Sught to set a good example; and by joining our 

mperance society, induce many of her acquain- 
But Anna refused to join. 
she was going on a sleigh ride soon, and 
ed to drink some wine then, if any of her 
After the sleigh ride, and 
g of her cousin, she perhaps would join 


tances to do so too. 


eaux should ask her. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Last summer I was called on business to visit 
ing for her, 1 was grieved to learn that she had 


was now keeping a dram-selling tavern in the vil- 
lage where she was born, of wealthy, high-mind- 
ed, and virtuous parents. Whatafall! How the 
profane oaths, the impious jests, and drunken 
songs must sound in her ears! How sad she 
must be, when she recalls the days of her beauty 
and innocence, when she loved the Sabbath School, 
and was the favorite of all the teachers and schol- 
ars! Think of her, when her husband is asleep, 
or away from home, and she is obliged to stand in 
the bar, and give dirty drunkards their three cents’ 
worth of rum, and brandy and gin! Oh, as she 
retires to her chamber, how she must weep at her 
condition, and in vain wish she had listened to me 
before it was too late, and had joined the temper- 
ance society, which would have seved her from 
bad society, and rescued her in the hour of 
temptation. 

Dear children, do be warned by her example. 
If you do not promise us not to drink any wine, 
who can tell but you may in some evil hour make 
a false step, which will make you forever miser- 
able.— Youth’s Temperance Advocate. 








THE NURSERY. 








THE SWORD AND THE SPEAR, 


Litte Maurice Turner had an uncle named Oli- 
ver, who was a dear lover of peace, and aq deter- 
mined enemy to war. ‘‘ God’s word,” he used to 
say, ‘‘ should be the guide of God’s people; and 
sure I am, that the gospel of our blessed Saviour 
is opposed to strife.” 

Uncle Oliver lived at a comfortable mansion, 
called Moreton Lodge, and there little Maurice 
paid him a long visit; it was during this visit that 
‘Uncle Oliver took every opportunity of con- 
vincing his nephew of the folly, the weakness, and 
the wickedness of war. 

One day, in cleaning out a dark chamber of 
Moreton Lodge, which had, for many a year, been 
used as a lumber room, an old sword and spear 
were found, well covered with black dust and 
cobwebs. The sword was sheathed in a moth- 
eaten scabbard, and the spear was as rusty as the 
iron hoop of an old beer barrel. No sooner did 
little Maurice see the sword and the spear, than 
he caught hold of them, and hastened with them, 
his eye bright with exultation, to his uncle, that 
they might be properly cleaned and brightened, 
and hung up over the fire-place. 

When Uncle Oliver examined the spear, he 
found it deeply corroded; and when he drew the 
sword from its scabbard, rusty as it was, it seemed 
clear that it had been clotted with blood. The 
stain was yet visible to the eye, and little Maurice 
wetted his finger that he might touch and try it; 
but his uncle, who had no doubt about the matter, 
laid down the sword and spear on the table. 

‘* Maurice,” said he, looking thoughtfully at his 
little nephew, ‘‘ this spear and sword have, most 
likely, belonged to some part of our family; for, 
as you have heard before, your grandpapa and 
several other of my relations were in the army, 
and all of them went abroad; this is now many 
years ago. No doubt both of these weapons have 
been used in strife and violence. It is not unlike- 
ly that they were put by uncleaned, as a trophy of 
valor; this, however, is uncertain. See where 
the stain is on the sword! It seems as if the 
blade had been plunged to the very hilt in the un- 
happy victim whose blood it bears.” 

‘* War,” continued Uncle Oliver, ‘* under every 
circumstance is fearful; but in some cases it is 
clothed with more than common terrors. When 
a town is taken, sometimes no quarter is given, 
for a season, to any one, and then, horrible scenes 
take place. This very sword may have been used 
on such an occasion.” 
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him less pleasure than it did when he brought it 








to his uncle. 


‘It may,’”’ continued Uncle Oliver, ‘have 


taken away the life of such a young man as your 


brother Arthur, while closing the door to protect 
his parents from the rage of armed men.” 
Maurice regarded the sword with alarm. 

‘* Or the blade,” said Uncle Oliver, “ may have 


smitten down some father, of about my own years, 


as he strove to defend his family from violence.” 
Maurice appeared horrified. 

we Or,” resumed Uncle Oliver, “ it is possible, 
for in such a case as I have alluded to, war spares 
neither age nor sex, it may have been plunged 
into the heart of a mother resembling your mam- 
ma, and shed the blood of her little boy no bigger 


than yourself. Let the sword, then, be returned 


to its scabbard, and let the spear remain uncleans- 


ed from its rust, till the time arrives, when the 


soldier, willingly, shall lay down his spear, and 
the warrior, gladly, shall ungird the weapon from 
his thigh—when ‘‘they shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ”—when ‘‘nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more.” Isa. ii. 4, 

As Uncle Oliver ended his remarks, Maurice 
gazed on the sword with a look of abhorrence, 
and expressed not the slightest disapproval when 
both it and the spear, were once more placed 
among the useless articles of the old lumber room. 
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Foen tte Zion's Herald. 
LUCY JANE, 


Dear Children,—I will tell you a story about a 
little girl who lived on the beautiful Green Moun- 
tains of Vermont. 

Her name was Lucy Jane. Her father and 
mother used to teach children in school, and they 
loved little girls and boys, and tried to make them 
good. Lucy was but three years and a half old, 
when her parents carried her to the funeral of a 
child who died in the neighborhood. The preach- 
er’s name who delivered the sermon, is C. D. Ca- 
hoon. He took for his text those beautiful words 
of our Saviour, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come un- 
to me, and forbid them not, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” Jane listened very atten- 
tively to every word he said. 

When going home, she said to her mother, ‘‘ [I 
love Jesus.” Being asked why she loved Him, 
she replied, ‘‘ Because He loves little children and 
will take them to heaven.”? Her mother: said to 
her, ‘‘If you love Jesus you must obey Him.” 
She replied, ‘‘ Mother, I would if I knew how.” 
Her mother said, ‘‘ You must pray to Him and He 
will tell you what to do.” 

When they arrived at home, Jane took the Tes- 
tament and sat down by the stove to warm herself. 
There she sat without speaking a word for some 
time. At length she rose and said to her mother 
in a low voice, ‘‘ I am going into the bedroom to 
pray to Jesus.’” She went in and shut the door, 
and staid in there a long time. When she came 
out, she looked very sad, and her eyes were red 
with crying. 

After this, for two or three days she asked her 
mother a great many questions about Jesus and 
the Bible, and said she wanted to learn to read 
the Bible, so that she could read the pretty sto- 
ries her father did. 

The third day, after she had been in the bed- 
room a long time, she came out of the same room 
and looked so smiling and cheerful, that her fa- 
ther and mother thought she never appeared so 
lovely before. Now every thing seemed to be all 
new. When the little girls in the neighborhood 
came to see her, she would get them to sit down 
and would be telling them stories she had heard 
and read, (for young as she was she had [earned 
to read in the Bible very well,) about the good 
children, and good men in the Bible. 





Maurice looked hard at the sword, and it gave 








So anxicus was she to learn to read, that she 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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would beg her mother to sit down and teach her; 
and when her mother sat spinning at the foot- 
wheel, or sewing, she would get her Testament 
and sit down by her, and, pointing at the letters 
with her little fingers, would ask her mother to 
pronounce them. When she had gone through 
with a verse in this manner, her mother would 
read it to her; after which, she would go over 
with it in the same manner, until she could read it 
without spelling the words. In this way she soon 
learned whole chapters, so as to be able to repeat 
them without missing, or misplacing scarcely any 
word. 

After this, she would often say, ‘‘ Mother, I am 
going home pretty soon.” Her mother would say, 
‘¢ Why Jane, you are at home. You are in your 
father’s house.” ‘*O, mother,” she would say 
with animation, ‘‘ I have got a prettier house than 
this.” 

She often seemed in an extacy of delight as she 
told about going to heaven, and said, ‘‘ Jesus has 
gone there to prepare mansions for good children ;”’ 
then she would repeat with increasing animation 
what St. Paul says about the ‘‘ building not made 
with handa, eternal in the heavens,” 

Some weeks passed on in this way, when one 
day she complained that her throat was sore, 
though she kept about. The next day, just at 
night, being more unwell, she laid down on the 
bed, and soon fell into a sweet sleep. Her parents 
sat down by the bed, anxiously watching, while 
her dear mother was bathed in tears as she thought 
how soon she might die. Suddenly Jane opened 
her eyes, and with the most smiling countenance 
and sweetest voice she repeated these lines, which 
she had learned from a Sabbath School book. 

** Cease fond mother, don’t detain me; 
Dearest mother, drowned in wo; 

Now thy fond caresses pain me; 
Jesus calls me, let me go.” 

‘* Lately launched, a trembling stranger, 
On this world’s tempestuous flood; 

On every side beset with danger, 
Gladly I return to God.” 

Her eyes were immediately closed, and she ap- 
peared to sleep as though nothing had occurred. 

The next morning she was much worse. As 
she was taking some medicine, her father said, 
« Jane, I hope this will make you well.” She im- 
mediately said with strong emphasis, ‘‘ O Pa, I 
don’t want to get well. I want to go home to see 
Jesus.” These were herlast words. A few hours 
after, her gentle spirit returned to God. 

Dear children, would you learn to be good? 
Do as Jane did. ‘‘ Pray to Jesus.” Ask your 
parents to pray with you, and for you. Read the 
Bible many times a day, as Jane did. Learn to 
repeat it as she did. ‘‘ Love Jesus,” and obey 
him, and when you die you too will go to that 
‘* pretty home,”’ where she has gone. 








VARIETY. 








Sabbath Scholars. 


The first Sabbath School scholar who ever sat asa 
pupil at my side, was a man twenty-five years of age 
—the head of a family—the overseer of a large es- 
tate, who, when he entered the school did not know 
a letter. In three Sabbaths he read. Twelve years 
after we parted, as teacher and pupil, during which 
time I neither saw or heard of him, we very unex- 
pectedly met. He recognized his old teacher, offer- 
ed me the congratulating hand of friendship, and said; 
‘¢ T owe all that | am and all that I have that is valu- 
able, to the Sabbath School. When I once learned 
to read, I resolved on trying to look up a little. Af- 
ter leaving your school and neighborhood, I got pri- 
vate instruction in penmanship and arithmetic, and 
God has greatly blessed me.” I afterward learned 
that in the state to which he had removed, he held a 
reputable rank as an intelligent Christian gentleman. 

ake another case. In the spring of 1820, as the 
superintendent of a Sabbath School walked through a 
retired and filthy street in one of our large cities, his 
attention was arrested by a little boy, badly clad, who 
sat upon a large rock by the side of the street. On 


asking the boy where his father lived, he received 








sufferer said, **‘ My mother’s dead too, sir.” Who 
would not have wept over such a case. He had no 
father—he had no mother—he had no peaceful and 
happy home. When the Sabbath School was named 
he seemed pleased, and expressed a wish to attend, 
but said he had no clothes sufficiently decent, to wear 
to such a place. ‘This difficulty was soon obviated, 
and the next Sabbath he made his appearance. A 
brighter countenance than his was scarcely ever seen. 
He learned rapidly—soon became one of the most 
reputable scholars in the school. He was sent by the 
charity of two gentlemen to a day school just six 
mouths. A place was now procured for him, in 
which he barely earned his food and raiment. Suf- 
fice it to say that the once ragged, outcast, friendless 
orphan is at this moment an intelligent, genteel and 
prosperous member of one of the most respectable 
firms in that city.— Watchman of the South. 


aan ‘commen 
A Mother’s Love. 


The following circumstance was related by Capt. 
Dyer, who it will be recollected commanded the Cas- 
tine Cutter, and came to the relief of the passenger 
of the ill-fated steamer Royal Tar, which was de- 
stroyed by fire a few years ago: 

‘* There was among the others, a young mother 
with a child at her breast. As she was standing on 
the deck, the Elephant, for there was a caravan on 
board, maddened with fright and pain, struck the 
child, while clasped to its mother’s bosom, such a 
blow, as to sever the greater part of its head from the 
body. ‘The sailors took the mutilated babe from its 
mother’s arms, and threw it into the sea, and placed 
the mother in the boat. For many days after, the 
poor mother was frantic, constantly calling for her 
child. ‘To appease her, the family in whose care she 
was, made an image of a child out of a pillow and 
some children’s clothes. This, in her bewildered 
state, the mother would rock, and tend, and sing 
lullaby to, and talk to her as if it had been her own 
dear babe, until she recovered from herderangement, 
brought on by her sufferings, and awoke to the full 
consciousness of her bereavement.”? 


—_~p—- 
A Daughter’s Love. 

Dear father, how I love to gaze upon thee. Time 
hath slightly bleached thy locks, but still thou art the 
same. Thy kind benignant eye—thy lovely smile, 
thy noble mien and bearing still bespeak thy perfect 
manhood. Oh, how am I enwrapped in thy pure 
honor—a stain upon thee would wither all the joys 
that now so gaily play around my young and blithe- 
some heart. *Tis true I’ve left thy home to be an- 
other’s through the joys and perils of a fleeting life. 
But I have not lost my love for thee. When thou 
didst step within my door, did I not clasp thy neck 
within my heart’s embrace, and kiss thee then as 
warmly as when around thy knees J used to play 
at thy own hearth at home. My soul still doats upon 
my loved and we father, 

See here, these little buds, fresh from life’s great 
fountain. How they do wind their tender cords of 
love about our hearts. ‘The vine and its branches. 
They, like medo claim thee too. Indeed, I do recall 
what I have said before—for I do love thee more than 
when I[ quitted home—because of these dear pledges. 
They are young grafts upon the parent stock, and 
must live or die beneath its shade. In time you’ll see 
how they will copy thee, and in your warm heart 
you'll find for them a oe just beside the spot, if not 
the very spot, where thou wert wont to keep my own 
young love. 


Affection. 


One of the prettiest specimens of Hindu poetry 
celebrates the history of a youth, who soon after his 
marriage, being compelled to make a long journey, 
takes leave of his bride in the garden belonging to his 
house. There he plants a spikenard, and enjoins her 
to watch over it with care. As long as this plant 
flourishes, said he, all will be fortunate to me; but 
should it wither away, some fatal misfortune will as- 
suredly happen to me. Business of an important 
naturé detained the bridegroom from his home for 
several years. On his return, he resumed the garb 
of a Hindu mendicant, in order to see whether his 
wife had been faithful to him or not, during his ab- 
sence. ‘Thus disguised, he calls at his house, and be- 
ing admitted into the garden, beholds his wife lost to 
every pleasure but that of weeping over the spike- 
nard, which still flourishes under her care. 


> 
Duty of Studying the Bible. 


The Scriptures are given to us asa rich mine, in 
which we may labor, and appropriate to ourselves all 





this touching answer, “ I have no father.” The next 
question was, have youa mother? To this the little 


the treasures we find; and the more diligently we la- 
bor, and the more wealth we obtain, so much the 







ey, 
more is the Giver pleased. As we cannot be tq 
careful not to pry into things secret, so we cannot hy 
too diligent in searching into every thing which God 
has revealed. And if we search in the manner whieh 
he has prescribed, we shall make all the good thin 
contained in the Scriptures, our own in a still higher 
sense. We shall make that God, that. Saviour, thy 
holiness, that heaven, which the Bible reveals, oy, 
own forever, our own to possess and to enjoy, Jy 
short, every truth which it reveals is ours to enli hten 
us, every precept is ours to direct us, every admonj. 
tion is ours to warn us, every promise is ours to ep. 
courage and animate us. For these purposes Gog 
has given, and for these purposes we are to receiy 
them.—Payson. 












a 
Cheerfulness,. 


I have always preferred cheerfulness to mirth, 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as a habit. 
of the mind. Mirth is short and transient, cheerfyl. 
ness fixed and permanent. Those are often raised 
into the greatest transports of mirth who are subject 
to the greatest depressions of melancholy; on the con 
trary, cheerfulness, though it does not give the mind 
such an exquisite gladness, prevents us from falliy 

into any depths of sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of 
lightning, that breaks through a gloom of clouds, and 
glitters for a moment; cheerfulness keeps up a kind 
of daylight in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity.—ddison. 




















— oil 
To Young Men. 

Frame, who murdered Nethammer at a grocery eet 
store in Illinois, was recently executed there. The 1 
evening previous to his execution, he was asked if he On 
had any request to leave behind him. ‘ Yes,” said he, 
he promptly, “tell every young man not to drink fac 
liquor; tell them to fly from it; it is the root of all 
evil; ithas brought me to this dungeon, and caused fac 
these heavy irons to be bound on my feet and hands,’ at: 

mo’ 
POETRY. re 
bo} 
From the Mother’s Magazine. his 
PAPA’S BOOTS. Ye 
Not long ago a little child, hai 
Just four years old—or more; au 
Beloved indeed but never spoiled, : 
Was sitting on the floor. mm 
A pair of boots he quickly spied the 
eft on the rug to air; g0 
New ones his father had just tried, we 
A long and shining pair. tes 
O now, thought he, “ I'll be a man, in 
Perhaps these boots will fit; f 
Or if they don’t, why then I can “ 
Just try a little bit.” ad 
So off his easy shoes he took, ea 
Nor stayed to loose the strings; 
He gave them one disdainful look, in 
And called them “ shabby things.” H 
By dint of will, and striving long, 
He settled his desire, ” 
Then stood erect in triumph strong, a! 
And strided from the fire. m 
‘* Hey day!” his father now exclaimed, di 
“Who's here—a jack in boots? B 
But stay, my boy, before you’re lamed; is 
This trial hardly suits!” 
Yet still unmoved, he bore the pain, » 
And when mama enquired, bs 
He would not have his shoes again, 7 
Nor own that he was tired. e 
The boots he praised, persisting still te 
They did not hurt at all; d 
And boasting, said he should not care 
‘Though he should have a fall. h 
‘Then keep them on,” his father cried, h 
** You need not be distressed, V 
Wear them till you are satisfied, a 
Your own will please you best. ' 
He walked about—and now quite flat 
Upon the floor he laid; . 
Then on the rug alone he sat, y 
And all the rest surveyed. 1 


Impatient grown, he tried the stool, 
ut there he could not stay; 
He saw his brothers, come from school, 
But could not join their play. 
Feeling at last quite sad and spent, 
He touched his father’s knee; 
he said, ‘‘ I?m now content 
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Papa, 
The shoes are best for me.” 





